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described as a Yorkshireman, and in " Adam Bede " there is
another gardener, Mr. Craig, whose name would naturally
indicate a Scotchman. Each of these horticulturists is intro-
duced into the dialogue, and of course the reader would expect
the one to talk Yorkshire and the other to talk some variety
of Scotch. But the authoress, apparently, did not feel herself
mistress of either Scotch or Yorkshire to such a degree as would
have warranted her in attempting them, and therefore, before
her characters are allowed to open their mouths, she, in each
case, is careful to tell us that we must moderate our expecta-
tions : " Mr. Bates's lips were of a peculiar cut, and I fancy
this had something to do with the peculiarity of his dialect,
which, as we shall see, was individual rather than provincial." I
lt I think it was Mr. Craig's pedigree only that had the advan-
tage of being Scotch, and not his ' bringing up ' ; for, except
that he had a stronger burr in his accent, his speech differed
little from that of the Loamshire people around him/'2 In
short, except that lucifer matches are twice introduced as
familiar things in days when the tinder-box was the only
resource in general use for obtaining a light,3 we have not
observed anything in which the authoress could be " caught
out."

But this conscientious fidelity has very serious drawbacks.
It seems as if the authoress felt herself under an obligation to
give everything literally as it took place ; to shut out nothing
which is superfluous ; to suppress nothing which is unfit for
a work of fiction (for not only have we a report of Dinah
Morris's sermons, but the very words of the prayer which she
put up for Hetty in the prison) ; to abridge nothing which is
tiresome. People and incidents are described at length,
although they have little or nothing to do with the story. We
may mention as instances the detailed history and character
which are given of Tom Tulliver's tutor, the Reverend Walter
Stalling, and the account of Mr. Poyser's harvest-home, which,
however good in itself, is utterly out of place between the
crisis and the conclusion of the story. But most especially
we complain of the fondness which the authoress shows for
exhibiting uninteresting and tiresome people in all their inter-
minable tediousness ; and if the morbid tone which we have

1 "Scenes of Clerical Life," i. 191.           2 "Adam Bede/' i. 302.

3 "Adam Bede/' i. 219, 362.